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ABSTRACT " - 

The assunption that question*answer sequences consist 
of tw^ moves was exaained using data from recordings of second-grade 
classrooms in Austin, Texas. Interactions initiated by children's 
spontaneous* questions in informal, small group settings wer*^ 
evaluated. Twenty-nine dialogue samples are presented and analyzed. 
Four issues in the study of interaction are discussed: the selection 
of data for analysis, the use of "null set" in discourse, recognition 
? e abcen- ce,'* and the usefulness of a two-move unit for 
events in conversation. The data indicate tha.t .answers arc* 
negotlTsrted, and that three moves, rather than two, a-re required to 
accomplish an inquiry sequence: a question, a reply, and an 
evaluation. The status of a reply as answer or nonanswer is not ' 
determined until a questioner contributes his evaluation. 'A rG{>Xier 
therefore does not know how his replv^its into an oft-going 
conversation until' the questioner reacts to it. (SHi 
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RELEVANCE TO 




Many educational problems in recent years Jjiave be^^^mated m 
part at least, to diTf erences in communicative style, expectations, and 



int€rpretation between students and teachers. It -has been po'in^ out that ■^'^r'^'y^ 
students' perceptions of classroom reality may differ sharply from those 
of adult participants in the same events, The conversations studied in - 



this paper are examined for evidence of what participants in classr^iom 
interactiijns perceive to be happening, One goal bf interaction in the class- 



i 



room is to Team more about how'speay<ers perceive and direct th.e course 
of a conversation . 

Study of how communication is accompKLished in classrooms has revealed 
that interaction between teachers aiid students is more subtle, more pomple/* 
and more systematically structured than had previously recognized. 
The*surprise exprPSseH by re^^parrhprs and by tparfiprs at t^e r ich a^'^H ^n^> i 
cate ki^d<; of inforartion that ^^v«=>raqp, ordinary chilHrpn ro^'^^tvurf on 7\ 
regular Hay to-d^v basic; snqqests tb^t- rin'ldrpn's linqui^tir ^^npiiiqi-iraf ? •^n 
and^.tlieir ability to comprpbpnd coT*iplpv re] a t i or)<;f1i ps may qomo t imrq 
critically underpst ima te^ A second goal fTf studips of claqqyoom iptpra<~t ior» , 
therefore, is to develop ^n^apprec iat ion for the vprba 1 sk H 1 s t*<at children 
demonstrate, for the observational and analytica 1\ abi 1 it ies that accompany 
those skjlls, and for the ways children learn thost skills and teach them 
to each other. • ^ 

ii- 
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. ^CHILDREN'S NEGOTIATION OF ANSWERS TO QUESTIONS 

Beth Driver 

, Common sense .tells us "that a question normally tnitiates' a conver- 
sational exchange consisting of two part s^ a question an^an ariswer. 
Such interchanges .are a fundajnental, corlversational pattern in our society'. 
They\dre cited as canonical examples NOf adjacency pairs and of Gondftiocial 
rel evance . Both the ik)tion of adjacency pairs^and ,thcit of conditional 
relevance haVe been develo|ped account 

;^^es in converation; thus, both are based on t(Te assumption that a tvo- • ' 
part excharvge is the appropriate unit of -analysis for the stud^of coiiv^r- 
sation. Erving Goffman has investfgated kinds of relatedness between 

.successive utterances., He defines an adjacency pair as a coupTet.in which 
the first utterance is oriented to an anticipated response. The next utter- 
ance is seen" to answer tlie first in som*^ way (Ooffman 1Q7^). The move?; 



for relatedness between two utter^ 



within such a 'pair are condi^ ional ly Tplova?^t . Thp fust rrc^»ps a convpy- 
sational slot in which the spronH is evp^^^^^^od. Tnfpr p* ^t ion of Mip <;pronfi',^ 
is dependent upon knowledge the first. Tf nothiriq thp sp<^ond 

slot, the sil^ce is "nota'Ne . " - The nofion of, coriH i f iona 1 rplpvanrp is 
introduced in the work of Sacks and Scheqloff (S'^jcks 197/?, Schpqloff 1972a, V 
1972b). In their work, conditional relevance C-baracter izps a relationship ^3 
betweer\ utt^ances tja^t ma^i be adjacent or separated hy other talk. 

. Students of 'irit/ractions opened by-questions have assumed that the 
. interchanges consist of a questioning move and an answering move (Mi^hler 
1975, 1974, "nd; Ervin-Tripp 1970; Dore^W-TiT question calls for 
an answer. The classroom conversations of second grade children support 
^^^hye assumpti'on' that people expect answe^C to questions. The absence of a ^ ** 
reply or answer' is -notable, and children have w«ys to deal with such an absence.^ 

ERIC ; . . — \ . ■ ' S 



■ This paper examines the as.sumptUn t?hat questionpanswer sequences con- * 
siit.tgf tjyo;.moves. The data prfesente^^ below indicate 'that answer^'are negor.. 
tfatedf^ and Vhat ^^three moves, rather th'ari^wo , ;are' required" to accomplish 
an: inqMlfY Sfi^quence : a question , a reply . aVid ah evaluation .* The status 
of -a rep%'eis answer or-nonanswer^is not determined until a questioner coh- 
tributes his fiv^lueltioil; thus, a repTier does not know how .his reply fits into 

* t ■ ' ■ ■ ■ ' \ ' 4 

an on-going conversation until the questiower reacts to itj. 

Data for this study, tape-recorded in cl ass rooms 'in Austin, Texas,** 
consist of interactions initiated b^children's spontaneous Nquesti'ons : Most 
of the'^""iVit^ra occur in informal, small group settings with the children 

working on th,e- floor or at small tables, ' ^ ' 

The study of the talk of children' can and should ^ontr^but^ to a general ' 
^ ./ understanding of^ conversation . Chi Idren ^are s igni ficant minor ity in 
( ^tJ^iety , •and^''^^^^^al account of communication witjiin a culturf^ will ^rcc^uwi ^ 
fo^' their /lot-praction ^^'11 aq that of ^^Wuit-^ falk children '---^^n 

^ -^.ianif iCant diMoyonrp*; ^voTTl^adiilV talk. | v . v ( 

* One' of thf^ parlipst f»a^^res ^«^rnrntjn i rati Of> to be learnorj is. that • 

^the'^ order of evpnts; ir-) ir^tpr^^r^ ion mfsaningful. Interaiction witti yocjnq 

■ . ' ^ • " ' / 

childreij is highly deV^ndent on the ordpr of events; moreover, interpret^ ti/Dn 

* ■ > ' ^ / 

of early utterances is ba<;ed on thp assumption that the child using a 

sequential f ramework ' corrtpatible 'With that' of adults. In ord^qr to make himself 

■ ' r ■ .• • . ■ 

|^*Tal k\^er '-than questions, r^plies^ anci evaluations also occurs in 
inqu'iry sequeTices; however, it is riot c!^;?fal to* our sense of a completed^ 
event in the way that t^he moves discl>ss^ Ifiere are.- Such talk frequently' 
V occurs if% insertions , or side-sequences , that de^l with whether to proceed 
W with the inquiry sequence. or how to do so/ Such responses wiVpbe discussed 
/iiTL^this paper only as they bear on the three-step sej^uence. '^r additionaT' 

■ > discussion of other talk fn inquiry 'Sequences, see Driver 1977^- 

' - . . - ■ . , • ^ 

**I would like to thank Southwes,t Educati ona-1, Oevelapment Labe^atory 
for- assistance in the collection and transcription of^data. 
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understood a child^must learn to'conform to the organizational framework' 
others use to interpret what 'he says. Th<is„ the study of children's con- . 
versation can pr^ovide important InformaticTn about the structure of adult 
interaction.. . .. ^ n 

The analysis presehted be^ow bears on four issues in ^he study of 
interactionv the selection of data for analysis,v the use of 0 in discourse, 
recognition of a ^'notable absence," and the usefulness ofyja two-move unit 
for describing events in conver:^ation . v.V\ .-^ 

Before ..exami^ninq^ the dat|.^;;<% J^varnt to discuss terminology briefly. 
''Question" is an everyday tefm far sentences having interrogative syntax 
and for utterances that function as req^jests for information^^ I will usp . 
"qXie$*iQn''' to r^er to^oves inittating thp sequences studied here, ihe 
children'^ qiV^stions are usually treated as requests for information, evpn 

I 

*Tbe terms " i riqui ry" anH "query'^'miglit ^Iso be us^d. "inquiry" is 
a somewhat broader term than "question.." It may refer to a spepch pvent 
^ or ritual occasion such as a, coroner's inquiry. "Inquiry!^^ does not imply 
the ne&essity of obtaining the information sougnt in thg* way that "question" 
does. O^ne can "have an inquiry" or "make inquiries'^ wi thout making it ' 
specific :what information i-s sought,. An inquiry may resul t in obtaining 
informatiion but/arir^ving. at no answers. ''Inquiry" refers to ah intent or 
]parpos(B rather -than to. a linguistic form, "and it may'"'or may not 'mean ^ 
specific move. "Query'"* is use^ti in written English and in more formal speech, 
but seldom occurs in everyday /tal k.,;. nor is it f^ften us^d byschildv-e^^ 

Because "inquiry" refei;;s to the larger event; and "que^^tion" refers 
to*^an ind.ividual move (both its form and.. its fiinction), J use "inquiry 
sequence" to refer-. to the sequence described hpre and "question" tpxe"f^^ 
to ''the*mf)ve initiating thf? sequence and to tfip -slot it is^s^ph to fill. 
^ » ... • ^ 



when other meanings also rproqni7ahTp . In tT)o<^t <-.isps thpv ^Uo fi=>v 



agree to. A reply is a kind of move, whereas an answer ^is A product or 
result that is recognizable only after thevfact. Sometimes several replies 
/nay be used tt^ present information later seen as a single answer. On 
occasion the" propositi onal content of either a reply or an answer may not - 
be verbalized. , • • . - ^ ^ 

Two kinds ofjevidence are pertinent to the claim that questions and 
answers, are condijtionally relevant: fhe expectations of members of 
the speech commuriity, and th^vents tTiat occur in. converscitions where 
conditional relevance is a factor. The .first underlies the intuitively 
appeal ing^ nation of adjacency pcffrs'lmd other studies of quest ton-answer 
sequences. ConversationaKd^ta , however, provide additional evidence 
that the children expect questions to be answered. Tn the first place, 
most questi<iins are answered, s-cforier or later, Whpn no rf^ply offpred, 
the talk that do^^s occur indlr^^fps fhat ^ reply is pxpprhpr); ;:^np<^ t i ^n^» 
for example^ may reiterate hi^ quo^ffon. Both tHo ar^p* "^pf iafpripqq of 
the reiteration and the form^ uror] to vP3]i7e it nffn^f pvid^^^ce, ^hat a 
reply is the tinmarked rp?;por^SP Thp rhildfpn rarply m^p linquf^tic forit)^ 
that suggest a replier ignored a question; they prefer TorpK that permit 
the interpretation that the replier is cooperative, and that either the 
question or the response may not have been understood, even when contextual 
information"^ay make it evident that a replier has del iberatel^rfot responded 

Such behavior i-ndicates that participants expect each other to know ^ 
the expected order of moves for the sequence, moreover, to inlrimate that v 
a partijcipant not know What to do next or that he U deliberately bemq 
recalcitrant would apparently be highly marked behavior, possibly nerpssi- 
' tating remediation.- . ^ ' 



Another kjnd of evidence that questions demand answers consists 
of the fact that the chiltlren consistently justify Vhe absence of a 
ripply in terms of a limited set of appropria^ness considerations. 
When a replier offers a reason for not replying, the questioner has an 
opportunity to reestablish the hearer's obligation to repl/. > Either 
the questioner accepts the reason, or he reasserts that tRfe condition 
obtain?. A question , -then , is expected to elicit a reply^ -unless parti- 
cipants negotiate a justification of its absence. Failure of an appro- 
priateness condition to obta.in is a si tuationahl— factor speakers can use 
to neutralize an obligation to reply. 

The frequency with which questions el i eft replies an>i the beh^avior 
of participants when no reply for ♦ hcoming^ rlf^morr* tratp thg^t particT- 
pflnt:^- regard ^ r<=*ply thp unrrarkpH vci<;pQns? t-o ^ nup^^i^^n N'^n *pplv 

/ 

. . • . V ' 

two m0V<?«^ . Apaly^i^ of 7\rt\i;i] -p/^^rh , l»ow"Vor . ind^riR^o:; 't-h;^*' n thi^H \ 

< V 
"invc>^ fen pv^ 1 ^ i <>n . es'^pn^J^I ^o ^v*^ Mwini>y ro<^ypppp An pvalu;=ition 

( 



*It is noteworthy -that the chj^ldren do not iji^rict oq^ ihe premise 
that apj)ropriateness conditions must be met before a reply ^i made, ^o 
apologies or other remediations for inappropriate questions clre offered; 
moreoever, chi Idren'^reply toNguestions when appropr iatenesfccondi tions are 
acknowledged not to*obtain (^e Dri-ver 1977). The claim tPiat silence is 
an appxopriate resoonse to an inappropriate question (Lakoff 1973) is not 
suppor'ted by ivba.^^l'a^ When a question does not elicit a response, t-ho 
'questioner is 1 i kely to .bp come mor^'4^)^ is fpnt , el imi na t ing potent i a T 
exc^uses for i^ot reply inq. 1 V X 



1 



^^"otlofes two th.ings:/ it a^ckrw^l edges performance of a reply,* and 1t reveals 
the questiorter's* degree ^of acceptance or satisfaction** with a reply. 
Thus, an evaluation is a questioner's contribution, to the negotiati9n ^ 
of a mutual ly-accepted answer. It contains esserjtial information regarding 
^'jhow an offered reply relates to what will eventually be "the answe^^" to y • • 

V- a question. * » 

<, ' ■ , ■ - 

Failure to consider subsequent conversation in analyzing a'quq^tion- 
initiated* exchange can lead^^ observer to perceive h different answer than 
what partici4)ants agree on. Such an approach might, for example » lead 
to the conclusion that the answer in the sequence ^elow is contained' in 
the, f ieldworker^s response,*** v 

, ^, ■ ■ '■■ 

*An eugiluatien presCTpposes a reply ^s demonstrated by siwations^"^ 

where the jfist^aer canjiear bn?y the qu'^stioner, yet infe* ^hat a repl> 
has been o^ered; fo» instance, heao-ing nnfv noo p^v ty t^^ tpipphn»K^ 
convers^^t" TOP , thp foiiowin/^ exc^M*^* ^ 

r Are y^u comir^ * ? 
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The child's "okay" i s %*va 1 u^t ive . We understand "yoiVe ♦^ornin"/' to be 
an«acceptiag statement of a rep4^ attributable to another speaker. When 
an evaluation is performed wl.thout a verbal reply having occurred, tt^e 
unwarranted evaluation may be a comment on the absence or a vpply; howpverf\ ^ 



no such cases occur in the data studied here. 

**The notion of "^§at isfacti on" used here is highly context-sensi tiv^'b 
and refers to an eval uaxxjon of the usefulness of the reply to the que?;tiohlr, 
^ jTOt necessarily an assessrtie^^JT o^^y^^ o^ the reply 'as positive or 

' (negative. * - ' \ 

***The following symbols are^used in the transcrihad data> 

. ' \ 

C .Child 



T Teacher ^ 

A ' Adult ^ V>N r 

FW Fieldworker' 

i ) . Unintelligible tallf ^ 
(probably) Some uncertainty as to the accuracy of the trart^cr^pt ion 
(this/that)Speaker said either X or Y ^ , ^ s / 

UPPER CASE Contrastive stress 4^ ' ^ ^ 

# Pause in the dialogue * ^ \\ 

. ^ Utterance discussed in the text 

6 

V . .q 



'<•(!) CI How much did it [the tape Recorder] cost? 
FW rt cost a lot. ( ) N, ' • . ' 

(2sh» 3.-11,- 17> 

Exajmi nation of a longer excerpt, however, leads to the -conclusion that 
the alswer is "two hundred dollars," information introduced^by the 

s ■ ■ ■■ . ^ " 

questioner ^ind ve'rified nonverbal ly by the fieldworker: 

'(2) CT How much did it cost? ^ 
FW It cost a lot. ( ) ^ " 

CI 'bout a 'hundred dollars? ^ 
FW Hmnim. No, more than that. 
CI Oh. 

C2 A thousand? - . 
FW Nooo. , . 

. [laugl?] . V\ ' 

C2 Less. . ^ , > 

— ^ CI Two hundred? 
# . ■ 

CI Goll. - 

(2sh, 3-11, 17) 

■7 • 

, A variety of forrtpS' is used to show acceptance of a rep.Ty. In example 

(3) the teacher accepts the child's reply as a plausible answer with 

"Oh,", then, by requesting verification of the child's knowledge, expresses 

some doubt as to the truth of the reply. The teai-her accepts the 

offered reply as a possi h le'" answer , but indicate*; that- she i<: not- wholly 

satisfipH with it, ( 

\ (3) T You don't need that. . 

K What do you use that for? ' 

\ Because there's no more (number lines*). *• 

* T Oh. 

Are you sure? 

^ . . C Yes . 

T I need to find you a (number line). 

« That's gonna take too long. 



\. • e^h, 2-21, 1-2) 



V 



I, '"oh," frf 



j- . • v Likewise, '"oh," TfT (4) and CSP^ignals accepta^ of offef'ed replies, . i- 
^ . without necessarily indicating satisfaction with them. On the^fcfttrary. 



iWff 



"ohi"v5uggestf the questioner may have expected or hbped for aT^fferent^ 



(4)'. Gl What ape you writi/ng? 



V -..- .U (4) . Gl 

. \ ^ i^W Just some notes 

'jaf .., ' ' " -Hf^Cl '(Oh) Is it fun? 

FW lUmm'? \ 



' .{2 sh, i-5, 9) ^ \^ 



f' % (5) 01 Can I git another reader? / 
T When you finish that one. f 

01 Oh. ■ ^ - 

...... ^end of exchange] , ^ - ■ 

(2 sh, 3.^11, 5) 

I Ji?^" pvcerpt"^ above contva'^ts with "okay" in (6), which occurs 

shoii^Hy af »:Pr (3). * 



(6) T . How itiany u/»its did you ii<p Iv^hov von) 

^ [ ' • • C^^Md roun ^ rnal 

^ \ ^ Severn ^ 

' !t ^ c Wait. Eight. ^ 

- The ■tfopher signals arceptanre of thp child's vevis*^^ vpplv ?^nd hpr 



satisfaction with it, then begins a new sequence. 

^^4^ * C2*'^uses *'okay" tcSshow' her sa^sfaction with the reply in the 

follQ^nng sequence. Her use of "then" suggests that her further talk 

. 'depl^ncfs on inf orTnatio^obta4ned in the inquiry ^s^qu^nce. , ^ 

. i ' .(7) C2 You know', Kim goes--Kim goes % 

f C2 Is it on'^now? -^-^ 

^ » ..C Yfeaji. • . . 

^ ^ C2 Okay, (tnen) Tin gonna say this, 

V ^ See, Kim goes, um, um, um> um, • ^ 

. M.. • 4t^"^*^ sticking (on your head/under here)." 

I C3 ^ [giggle] . - ^ . ^ 

\ . ; C ^ That(\s funny. ' 

. . . .[en^^^^ exchange] 



(2sh, 3-11 , 30-31 ) 
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/UDh" and "okay" may occur toaetHer, e.g., • " ' 

^ ^ ^ , V ^ ^ . ( 

(87 C2 Would you play somethin' that we said? .\ 



FW Yeah. ^ In a ^little bit remincl me 'n Til 
) back'^' n play 

[end of exchan 



^ go back'^'n play them for ( . • ). 



C2 . < ^ ftfh, okay. . - f ' • * i 

ange] • . . \> , . A ' ' 



(2 sh,-3-n, 9) ^ 



Ol^y" ' expresses something of C^'s attitude 



"Oh^' conveys acceptance while " 
. toward the reply . . * ' ^ 

<?he children use expletive? to react to a reply; e.g.,' 

(9) CI Angie, do you know how much this cost? j . ' 
C4 How much? . ^ ' > . ' 

CI This.' Two hundred dollars. ^ 
—4 C4 Gee. How did you get that much money? 
. FW Hmmm? ^ " • 

C4 How did you get that much money? 
1 ^ FW I worked 'n-I saved it. • ^ 
' ^ C1 How much money do you liave? ' \ ; 

. FW Ngme,- now. I spent it all on^tf^e tape recorder. 

— ^ CI Oh goTJ man.v That'^ a lotta money to sp^nd.' I 
would took it. How much did you hdv<? when you 
. ^ didn't '^pend y^l 

V 

(10) C You write all that what ^ said? 

FW Uhhuh. , • • - / 

> C Rats. ^ ^ 

(2sh, 3-14, 6) ' , • . 

The expletives convey acceptance, while also serving as- a comment on the 
reply. ' ' . 

When there is no verbal evaluation^ participants treat the reply as 
accepted; There is no move to amend or change the reply, and its. content is 
trea'ted by participants as shared knowledge. The "offered reply stands as ' 
''the answer." 0 is common in the evaluation ^lot in situations where 
an inquiry sequence is used to obtain information pertinent to an activi'^'- 



s 

1 <'\ 



\ 



I 
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that does not involve the repl ieK^qr whepe^nother activity is of primary 
concern to the' que^tf on,6r* . as in situatvans where ttie inquiry ^qufiiTce 
is • embedded in an On--going seqiie^ce^ The children in the followigg ^ 



/ 



excerjjts accept t)ie" replies ancl immi(ljUM(^" resume their y^'ork' The ^ r 

teacher is helping -the child with an arithmetic probTem. 

(11) T All right add thosi .up for- me.. ^ 

C You mean both o' those? , 

T Mrnm hmm. All of those. ^ 

^ ^ » T Don't forget your one. 

. . . [Silence while the child does the pr^blemj 

- (2 sh^3-13, 4) 

112) i What's that word? 
. • FW ( • ) 
... [Child resumes reading] . . 

(2 sh, 3-11 , 5) ' 

m 

ITTeach instance the child has the oppi^r^jftity to speak again, but makes \ 

no attempt to extend the interaction. The f'eply is seen as satisfactory. 

In the following exchange CTaski about the shoulder guard on a ^ 

tape recorder- CVs second ^utterance is not relatable in form or content 

to the previous talk. The new topic introduced by CI indicates Cr s 

acceptance of the reply In the previous e)^hange. By initiating a new 

exchange, CI signals that the evaluation has taken the null form. 

(13) CI How comes this is so big? • 

FW So that I can hang it "oTi my shoulder. 

^01 If you want ( ) you have to push that button ( 

. 7^ (2sh, 3-11. 41) 

Questioners cjtten employ 0 when the information requested is accessible 

only through the replier.for example, information about the replier him- 
self or his intentions, or ,'~TTr-many cases, requests for repetition. 

The fact that it is unnecessary to acknowledge and accept replies 
directly in these contexts suggests that the children usually succeed in 
communiQating what they want. \ The frequent use of 0 in the evalu-^tlon ' 

10 




jqu^Ti^u 



/ ■ 

slot refl'^^^sl^he coninonsensie notion 6f "tacSt acceptance i'* It also 
provides evidence that acceptance is the unmarked feature for the slot. 

When a chi Id" requests jnformaftion pertinerit^o other work he is 
engaged Jn, he may resume his work using the-information olAai/ied; • Use 
of the information conveys satisfactiop with it, as in (14). The child 
is reading. 



1 . > -J 



) 

(14) C ( ) word. is that? 
A Hmmtn? 

C Is that word ( )? 

A- "They." 

C [d] [an] [sh] 

A "Dangerous" 

C Dangerous and the brown brown? 
. > A "Branch" ♦ 

C Branch # broke 
A "Breaks" 

C Breaks you # called? 
A "Could" 

C Could be swimming? 
A "Swept" ^ - 

^ C Swept over? 

A Good. 

» (2 sh. 2-20, 20-22) 
There Tire interactions in which acceptance of a reasorTi'or not replying 
also iignafs agreement to an implied answer. The position and. proposi ti onal 



content of the teacher's question in (15) » along^with the fa(?t*that the matri 
sequence terminates, imply that students must finish their *work before a re- 
quest such as the one made here fs appropriate- The request is denied withou 



*The use of 0 to show approval [night at first seem strange in light 
of Sinclair ar^jfl Coulthard's (1975) observation that a teacher's failure 
to evaluate a child's reply verbally is regarded as a negative evaluation 
and elicits more replies from the children. Differences in the goals 
of bhese interdictions and in the relative status of questioner and replier, 
however, help to explain the difference. • Teacher^ questi ons are often 
# intended to permit the child to denjonstrate knowledge to the teacher- 
the child is presumed not to know the answer until it is shown that he 
does. In the interactions discussed above the situation is reversed. 
The replier--not the questioner--is expected to know the answer- In ^ 
^ both' cases, 0 conveys that the formal expectations are seen to be met- 



'the teacher verbalizing the refusal.* 

(15) C Do we have to do this (J?. 

— -> T Have you finished your work? \ " ■» 

yr C This one? . • . \ v ". 

T 'Uhmm mminm. ' • \ 

^ C ^o ^ ^ ' ^ ^ 

✓ • • ' 

(2 sh, 3-16, 17) 

The child's acceptance of this condition on hi*t. request^ and t^ implicit 
denialy^^re demonstrated by the absence of-^fur^her attempts to elicit a 
jje^y to the child's first question and by the child's completi^ of 
the assignment. This dialog may be represented 

(16) Ql Do we have to do this 

^\/ Q2 Have you finished your, work? 

Q3 This one? 
• , R3 llmm hmm. 

E3 0 [acceptance] 
R2 No, 

E2 0 [acceptance] 
Rl [implicit denial] 
El 0 [acceptance] 



Thus, it is possible for requests for permi ssi on,.tO' ha^ implicit content 
in both the reply and" eval uation slots. 

Two kitids of negative evaluations occur: rejections and statements 
of dissatisfaction. ^The grounds for rejection of a reply are more fixed" 
and >ess flexible in interpretation than the grounds for dissatisfaction. 
Rejections are based on the truth value of a replV^and on context-specif i 
conditiqns the questioner expects the replier to follow. I vlill discuss 

ft 

first the forms used to convey rejection, then the criteria used. 



m 

*The denial depends on a rule that requests for permission are^ 
denied if. not granted. Asking if one is required to do something- amounts 
to, asking permission not to do it. Thus, a negative r^ply amounts to a 
positive response to the request. For instance, permission would have 
been granted, had the conversation gone like this: 

C Do we have to do these? 
- T No. • . 

C Then Tm gonna start my reading. 

- 15 



- . X ■ ■ • • 

Rejection can be accomplished direct]^ or indirectly. Both kinds of 
rejection usually include justifications oic expirations of tfie assessment, 

— /• 

information to be usedjn revising the^ reply. Explicit denial of the 




proposition -expressed rw^a^^reply occurs in t+ie following excerpt- 

(17) CI Vfl^Kf-SAid \thdt? 
What is iV-what does it say? 

FW See if yoli can read it/ ^ - 
' G2 Four- zi ppers ^( )l 
[laugh] 

— > CI* It doesn't say that. What does it say? 
C3 Vjames . James . 

C2 Vour zippers, see. Four zippers. 
CI ShNjt up- " j0 

C2 TheN^^ur babie s 

CI [readingj Tnthe magic music you beautiful 
wi^h'd come true. 

# 

f CI What does it say? a. ^ 

(2 sh, 3-14, 10) 

C2 below denies thev veracity of the f ieldworker' s reply and offers 

N 

an alternative proposit-ion that becomes the answer. . ' 

(18) CI "( ) you spell 'l,ana'? 
.J. • "~ How you spell 'Lana''? 

^ - FW ( )-a-rx-n-a. « 

i — > C2 Huh uh. 'Lana'? 

( ) spells it l-a-n'-a. 
FW Oh. "Lana," yeah. 

C2~lfJant me to tell ya how many check-pluses I have? 

^ , • (2p, 2-33, 18) 

C2's negative statement immediately following the f ieldworker' s r^ply 

f 

signals that C2 regards the statement as false.,. C2 then offers a different 
reply, which is accepted by' the other participants. C2 tactfully notes 
that this is the way one particular person spells Jthe name. 

Reiteration of the question after a reply can effect a rejection of 
a r6ply, as in C's last utterance in (17) and C2's reiteration in (19).' 

(19) C2 Miss Driven, how old are youV-* 
FW Tm grown up . 

\ ' : C2 How OLD at^e you? 

FW .(I don*t tell my age.) ^ i. 

CZ Oh, you look like you 'bout twenty-one. 

13 ' 16 (2 sh, 3-n, 17) 



. KnowTBdge^of the order of moves in the preceding exchange is e*5sentidl 
to recogfntion of C2's rei teration *s an evaluation move.* Contrastive 
stresi in replayed question serves" two functions; it marks the reply 

V ' ■ ^ • - . . . • ■• ' - \ v 

as a reiteration and suggests/ an explanation fpr the rejection. The ' 

reply in iierms of ^ag^-of-life fits tho^ question semanticaljy and 

syntactically, wi thoiTr^rovldi rig information the chi^ld is seiekjng. C'^'s 

failure to elaborate or clarify the -questi on , along with oontrastive stress 

on '"old," suggests that the child expects the hearer already to know that 

a stage-of-1 ife rdf)ly is i nappropriate- That iiiformation is already 

obvious. C2' s .subse'duent guess indicates that she wants, to elicit the 

f ieldworker' s age in^^e^^rs. » / 

^ The questioriers in (20) and (21) point out that the replies are^ 

inconsistent with condi tions 'on tasks the children are performing. The ^ 

children in (20) are working on the floa(^; their task is to find pictures 

representing words to fill blanks in sentences they are reading. The 

questioner maintains that a presupposition of "the" in the sentence to 

^e co^Hi^J^eted^i s not true. 

(20) CI Which one should I git, Joe? 

C [reading] The cart is on the 
/ C2 TV? 
j # 

C There ain't no TV In there. 

^ (2 b, 3-18, 12) 

The. rejection is based on the fact that the collection of available 
pictures does not include a picture of* a television. Mention of that 
t^ct, after the TV ha^^^en mentioned only in the reply, indicates that the^ 
questioner is responding to the reply. A conditionYon the reply is violated 



*Had the f ieldworker not offered a reply, the reiteration would be heard 
as an inserted demand for a response, fn both instances the reiterated 
question indicates no satisfactory realy has beeo heard. 

- • 14 I?- * ^ ^ 

■ 



»•/ . v., , 

In (21j(^the chi.ldrfen are trying fi nd places' op a map. 02' s use 
' •'^ ' I . V Jt-.. ' ■ 

^^he%,criterioi3 "u{^own^in t^^e evaluation indicates the questioner (CZ-^ 

I'e'gar^s it as shafred knowledge that ^he^ are not looking forr some place 

.•uptown. Again th4 questioner' s response reflects sonjething Vn the reply; 

in this \case the rejection is conveyed by stress "uptown" as^j^ll^ as 

position TM the sequence.* 

^ei) C2 Where's (1 bellb)? 
CI , ( ) 
. C2 Where? 
■ C Right there. 
—4 C2 That's UPTOWN. 
► •. .... [unintelligible] 

- / (^bh, JO,/) 

^ ■ o 

Sometimes a speaker will use an inserlion to avoid a direct rejecliui^ 
The insertions in (22) and (23) concern ,the truth of the leply. 

(22) CI ( ) (Christie) ( )V 
C2 No, she's gonna get 'em Lunighi. 
C How do you know? 

^ C2 '.Cause that's when 1 got 'em. \ . 

. ^ : C Is this Christie's second time to tiave^ chicken pux/ 

' (2 sh. 2-20, 2) 

(23) CI (You^^use up all this paper right here?) 
' , FW Mmm hmm. . 

— ^ CI Let' s see. 

.... [unintelll^ble] 



\ 



(2 sh, 3-n, 25) 

'■■-^ ■■ ' ^ ' 

, Responses such as "Let's see" and "How do you know?" imply that the- 

troth, of the reply is in question.** Acceptance or rejection of the reply 



**If "that" were stressed, the evaluation would be an accepting 
oge,** The .location of the. place being looked for would still be a 
criterion for the evaluation. 

,;**This implied meaning is especially strong in the above utterance, 
.^t^ionger .than it is, for instance, in "How did you find out?" In actual usage, 
'"How did you find out?" presupposes that the addressee did in fact learn 

something; ^How do you know?" on the other hand implies that what the speaker 

said may not be true. ' t 

- : -.. . ■ \^ ' <■ 



is withheld pending tj^e replier's response to the inserted question. The 
s^eajcers initiating! the in«sert/ons question the trutpfof the offered replies 

)out goipg so^far-a$ to deny their truth. Tht repl i^r g^ an 
opportunity to defend their statements before an'evaluation is,inade . Tfius 
the process '6f negotiating an answer can vinvolve insertions as well ab reply- 
eVilua.tlQn exchanges. 

Two facts indicate that rejec?T:ion is d highly marked reaction to a 
reply: rejection occurs relatively infrequently, and it is often justined 
in terms o\ broad, underlying principles of conversation, especially in 
terms of the truth of the reply. Rejections based on such pr^ciples 
suggest that the replier is being less than fully cooperative and thus 
potentially impugn the competence, of both replier and evaluatur. The 
chi.ldren ra^rely reject replies outright. They more often u^>e insertions or 
try to- elicit more satisfactory replies without rejecting wfiat has been 
said. The preference for, insertions that Cdll into doubt tfie trutfi of a 
proposition over contradictions or explicit rejectlor^s suggests that ques- 
tionable truth value is ^ touchy problem. The "^stickiness of the problem suggests 
"that speaking truthfully is a broad and important underlying princi pie • f or 

the Children. " ^s^,^ 

A questioner can accept a reply and still express some degree of ^ 
dissatisfaction with it as ^^n answer for purposes of the sequence. The 

criteria for satisfaction ^are more flexible than those for acceptability. 

■■ii 

The children deal with s-ati sfaction in terms of the kind of respons^s^ 
they e\pect, need, or want. They may accept an offered reply, but request 
additional information, as in (2), reproduced here. • 
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(^) CI How much did/ it [the tape recorder] cost? 

/ ..FW .It cost a lot. ■ .. ■ • > ' 

— > CI 'bout;,, a hundred dollars? ■ "J 

* FW. Hmram. -'No, more ^an that. ' 

CI Dh. ^ ^ . - - , 

* C2 A thGusand? ' ' , , 

. FW Nood).. . ■ - - , ' 



• [la/jgh] 
Less. 
CI Two hu^ndred? 

. • ' Goll.* 

• / ■ [end of exchange] 



(2-^h,. 3-n', 17) • 
Cl's second question indic^es that she Wan'ts more specific information 
than is offered^ first. It is based on the ijiforiff^ion offered by the field- 
worker; the question thereby conveys acceptance of the reply, while requesting 
a more specific answer. By offering a hypq^thesis j'n terms of ixi'und figures, 
CI suggests that she is interested in the approximate dollar cSs4: of the 
- recorder. A reply to this question may also answer the first questi^ either 
by confirming the hypothesis ^r by presenting a "correct" amount. The h\po- 
thesis is treated as part of a guessing game by the fieldworker, who rejejbts 
it. Instead of offering a "correct" figure, the replier gives a hint "lis- to 

• what the next guess should be. "CI accepts the hint ("oh"), but it is C2 

• who offers the next hypothesis. Cl's acceptanc^e of the reply, along with her 
failure to offer a different hypothesis, suggests that CI may not have inten- 
ded to initiate a gu-essin^ game, but rather sought 'to elicit the actual cost 
of the tape recorder. CI is not in' a position to reject the reply, possibly 
f due to they^^^J^^ence in status between adult and child in a classroom or to the 

* fact that CI apparently has no idea how much such a tape reccbrder would cost. '^But 



CI does not yet hear the answer ^.she is seeking, and manages to extend the 
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interacti,on. ^Tw^ hCTncJ^red" can be heard as the answer to the original ^ 

question. ^ 

In (24) a girl. is asking^the fi eldworker' about notes on a steno 

pad. The cjj^ild verffies the information in the reply, then requests 

additional Information. " ' ^ 

. ' ' (24) C2 Who' said tha-at? . " 

FW I said "no". ' * - 

> C2 Y(»u^aid '^lo"? 

FW UhyWih. ^ 

> C2 "N6„" biLr- but what? 

FW I shook my head when I %aid "no". 

> C2 You shook your head when you ( )? 

' FW Mmm hmm. 

C2 And then what does that next one say? 



1 



, (2^h, 3-13, 23) ' 

C2*s first paraphrase of the first reply indicates that C2 *ias heard a 

reply tPfart grammatically €its the initial question. She changes the 

topic to what else was said. The referent of "what'* is understood to be 

the part of the notes that remains^ undecoded. The child may be using 

several kinds of information to conclude that more than "no" is written 

dt»wn. She can see the notes themse-lves; moreover, her knowledge of rules 
J 

for negative responses (Driver 1977) may lead the child to thifik more 
was probably' said. C2 uses "but" to link two different moves. Repetition 
from the previous reply and -the change* of topic signal acceptance of ^the 
part repeated- nevertheless, the child is not wholly satisfied and reqile^s 
additional content. Each move accomplishes something different. One 
move signals a positive evaluation of the reply, the other a negative 

^evaluation, hence. the disjunction. It is, in fact, the u^e of the dis- 
junctive mat;ker that, by. signaling a contrast between the first move and 

^. the second, makes it clear that the repetition is an accepting move. The 

excerpt demonstrates that evaluati ort^ can be^ based on criteria other than 

whether that' information is accepted as . true. In this case the cr^iteria 

18 



APPfear\ f hav^* evolved with the sequence, jsince L|ie quefctipner's - ' i 

^ • J . i ' * / >^ ' : 

dissatisfaction is* not with that part of the reply that? syntajfticalTy 

^ ■ " . ^ ^ \ 

""fi^ts^he origin.al question, bujc rather wi th the addi t*j^nal ' Infomation*"^^ 

^included. By exploiting the 'stVucture of the flSquirys sequence and ^he 

expectation that a replier provide the kfhd of informationssought , ;j.e-.^' 

that if possible d replier alter, his reply in response to a negafive ^ 

evaluation, the child succeeds in extending the interaction while elieitiiiy 

more infonnatrori from the^^iitilt. 

Usually it is the questioner who Sisals Sdtisfdction or dissdtis- 

fdction with an offered reprlyrr>An evaluative iDOve may however , be perfunued 

by another participdnt, as in 'TfnSvconversation about a g^uge on a tape 

recorder. C2's comment signals ^acceptance of the reply. 

(25) Dl Will this go all thjl^gi^y down to there i r" 
somebody yells? 

# 

Real loud? 
HW Hmmm? 

CI Go up to there? 
FW Mmtti hmm. 

> C2 Yfeah. y 

(2 sh, 3.-6, lb) ' 
A speaker other than the questioner can also reject the content 

of a reply, as in (18): ^ ..j 

(18) CI ( ) you spell "Lana'? 
— ^ ' How you spell *Lana'? 

FW ( ) -a-n-n-a. 

> C2 Huh uh. 'Lana' 

( ) spells it 1-a-n-a. 
FW Oh. *Lana,' yeah. 

C2 Want me to tell ya how many check-pluses I have? 

(2.P, 2-13, 18) 

The replier accepts C2's correction of the conten-t of .the, reply. , 

• ^> ' 

Although the fieldworker replies first, C2 provides the proposi tional 

V 

content of the actual answer. "When C2 successfully introduces a change 
• of topic, the adjusted 'reply can be seen as the answer. The questi orje^' s 

'22 ' ■ ' 



^ silence is Interpreted as acceptance of the reply negotiated by the 

-fvieldwo^ker ami C2. ^ \ ^ 

' ' '£he event J^^^qu^st4^ner^^>«^6l^ follX/s t^at of * another 

speaker, the questioner may addrdss his cjis ^reetn ent to either the third 

speaker or ^the replier. The third speaker's ass;Ksment of the reply 

would st^nd as a^t^iment, as in (26). The talk\^cerns a tape recording 

the fieldworker is making. - 

(26) C3 When you're throNigh-^when ya--what '^fyau do 
with it? \ 
FW I go home and lis.ten to 'it. 
— > C2 Oh, you lucky. \^ ; , 

r — ^ C3 Yeah, but {you keep 'm/do you put each of them 
in a thing ^^ike that?l 

) * (2|^h, 3-11 , 28-29) 

The questioner* s comment is "the" evaluatiory. Althoii;!!!! the questioner 

may not be the next to speak after^ a reply, the evaluation is tji preroga- 

.tive, even when someone else alio evaluates the reply. When a non-questioner's 

evaluation is dllowed to staVid, we conclude th^t the questioner is more or> 

less in ^agreement, as in (25). 

In summary, the evaluation slot is essential to the conduct of inquiry 

^sequences. Parttti pants negoti ate answers to questions over the course of 

the reply and evaluation slots. The questioner'^ contribution to thi's 

negotiating process is found in the evaluation. The questioners reaction 

is essential to the process of establishing t/i^' status^ of a repl^^^ "answer" 

or "noi^answer . " A reply may be rejected as totally unacceptable, in whith 

case the content of the reply rarely becomes part ofXtlie answer. The reply 

^ may be acceptable, but not whol l^^^^tisfactory , in which case the Coqtent 

of the reply may be seen as part of" the answer. M , .\ , I 
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The children do not whimsically demana yf^v^rl^ing of replies; a new 
or modified reply is expected only when .the Wplier^j^ng^^ tbfL.questioner 
finds unsuitable in the previqys reply. When no criterion'Ms nwde explicit, 
the replier can often figure out what to .change from already-shared kncfWledge 

The criteria ifor evaluating a reply are up to the questioner, 
although certain general considerations, such as truth the reply and ( 
compliance with shared,, situation-specific constraints have been identifiecK 

The/criteria may evolve as the sequence' progresses , so that an inquiry 

( 

sequence can be used to elicit information other than that which is origi- 
nally asked for. Hence the need for* an evaluative move. If the criteria 
were frozen and kno\Jin to all in advance, there would be no need for an 
evaluation, but merely f6r acknowledgment of an answer. 

The children use ambiguity afforded by the stVuctural options 
available in inquiry sequences to do things 1n dddition to eliciting i 
information. . For example^ a question that could be interpreted as_a^^ 
request may elicit only an informative reply, whereupon the questioner 
uses his next turn to make a jnore explicit request. One analysis is tjiat 
the more direct request shows tha'^t the reply is not wholly satisfactory; 
on the other hand, the questioner, may be expressing satisfaction with the 
preparatory sequence and simply be' initiating a new sequence. 

CTs first question in (27) may be tr'eated as either a request to 
borrow C3's eraser or as ^ request for information preparatory to making 
a requests • . s 
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' (27) 1:1 Curt • 

C2 Now what 1t? . 

* ''-^ "CI You got ah eraser?- 

C2 Yea^i, 

■; ' CI Could I use it? 

' k '^i.:^ - C3 '*rve got ajfi. eraser. " 

' . . [urHj^l igible];^ . . / 



sh-, 3-6, 20) 




1 Two interpretafibns of the pi^^er .of moves in the a^bve dia"^g are 

'2ipparent. One is: . Ji ■ ' ' ' ' ' " 

■* 

^* (28) Ql Now what is it? 

' - , i ■ ' Q2 You got an .eraser? 

• ' *\ R2 Yeah. / ' ' 

^ E2 0 [+satisfiedL 

^ Q2 Could I use it? 

Or, al ternati^vely: ^ 
» ♦ ■ 

(29) Q Now what^^is' it? 

; an- 




R2 Yeah. A X ^ ) 



. Q2 You got an-eraser? I 
R2 Yeah. ) 
. E2 [-satisfied] Cogld^/use it? 

Two moves are ambi'guous: Q2 and E2. Q2 dials with a con'ditibn for 

the loan: that C2 have an eraser. The sequende acporflpl ishes two things: 
. ' . • ' ' ^\ 

it^ el iminates one possible reason for non-com(il i^ance with the* reque.st , and 

it prevents the questioner from being seen as makiVw a false assumption. The 



l^^eplier has several appropriate responses opren: he may give the eraser to 
CI, offer to do so, oj: he iflay-^jce^at the question as a straight information 
request ahd nothing more. The second oy^stJipn is ambiguous in terms of the 
nature of the move: yf(ether it is a/request for^ actiojf! or a stra ight^ tnfpr-^ 
mat ion request.. ^ . . 

CI 's eval^jation is at once polite and ambiguous. ^^Cgpin, the ambigaity 
lies in what is done^ rat>ier than in the existence of two Ihterpreta^tions 
of propositional content; however, this time the isVue is How the second 
evaluation slot is filled. Also in question, is which slot to fill.' 




If E2'ts 0, w^c'^n saV t-hat CI -accepts^ th^eft/y and ^jaens a new. exchang'e 



1 



With Q3»^ On thei other hand, Q3-can be interv^Vet^ as a nidre direct form 
:. .!^'P^;"-C'^''s oHginal >^uest^ implying dissatis^ction wiVh C2.'S response| * 

• -in either analysis, the" replier has the opportunity to comply with the 
.*Vv •'request. • • • . 

The cLbove analysis demonstrates that identifying the- kind of move 
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it is done" in a^t 



^ p^i^^rmed does not provide a full acqount of "what Is done" in a^turn at 
speaking. Q3 in the above dialog can easily be seen as a request to borrow 
8l .pencil; however, Q3 may be understood to occur in either of two slots. 
Conversely, two incompatible messages are available for the E2 slot; 
satisfaction and dissatisfaction. Our understanding Of what is going on 
depends on what we perceive \to occur in^the evaluation slot; however, the 
replier is not forced to select one message or the other in order to 
respond appropriately. Such ambiguity allows 'participants to accomplish 
smoothly and without interruption the business of CI borrowing the eraser 
from.CZ. ---The children maintain the assumption that everyone is a coopera- 
ti^ and competent participant in the interaction. They avoid having to 
deal openly with a marked si tuation--rejection- of a reply. 

The availability of more than one interpretation of events in • 

^sequences such as those^above serves several functions. Participants^, 
can treat the initial question as merely a request for information, 
thereby avoiding having to deal with a re^quest interpretation. The 
hearer of the initial question has the chance t6\,antici pate a request 



and forestall it 'by offerifig to do what he., expects to be asked or by 

7 



.Offering an excuse for noncompl igince . Either an exci)se for noncompliance 
?s eliminated or .parti ci pants can circumvent heaving'' to remediate a denied 
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request. the replier responds with information that indicates he could 
fulfill the request, but does not offer to do so> the questioner can proceed 
with a more direct request without having to deal with a misunderstanding. 

The analysi\s presented above bears on several concerns pertinent 
to the study of interaction. I will discuss considerations relating to 
the selection of data for analysis, the perspective from which the 
analysis is undertaken, the use of 0, in discourse, and the usefulness 
of the notion of adjacency pair for describing conversational exchanges. 

A' major probl em in any investigation is determining what data are 
to be studied. Decisions about parameters on the data can affect the 
analysis and the conclusions ^Jrawn from it; therefore, w(pen two studies 
produce different results, the selection of data must be considered as 
a possible factor. j 



Qu^><tion-answer spqupnrp*; h?^vp hppn rlt=»rinprl ?^rrorHinq t-o two differpnf 
criteria. Somp »psearrhp*s <P.a , Micrhlp* 1Q"5. 1^7^, nHf ;inH Dore 
iq77) Hefino thp Pxrh^nqo to Hp <;^i]Hi<"H »wo '■-.^^^<•o<^'^\ t>"v n<; a <;r>pak ' r'g 
or a«: a qupx^tion anH thp rp<;pon<;p pliri^pH A -nffp.on' ;,^p*o•>^^^ y\\o 
Study of qiiestion<: pnt-aiT<; ;i t-tpnt^iori to mo<;<;;>ap cntitont i r» fhp Hat-a 
selection proces?. Thp fit of one ut-teranro tn annthpr i<; ron'^iderpd 

in delineating parameters ^f the research, fheoreti ca n y , any number 
of turns at speaking may be included ii| such a «;equpnce for «;t:udy- Whilp 
both appKOaches rely on the analyst's knowledge of sequential order and 
both may involve analyses of proposi tional content and of .the functions 
of language in actual use, they differ with regard to when content and 
function are to be considered. The (difference in approach is also 
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reflected in the terminology adopted. The definition of question' and 
answer used in this paper is intended to correspond to a functional 
relationship; other definitions of "answer" often use discourse position 
as the primary criterion. Although the relationship between questions 
and the moves that follow them is extremely interesting and warrants 
further examination,' the data above demonstrate that the immediate response 
in many c^ses is followed by an answer of a different sort.' A^reply may 
occur several moves removed from a question with a variety of kinds of 
related talk intervening. An analysis of questions and answers limited 
to relationships between successive turns at speaking, therefore, cannot be 
expected to capture all of the significant functional relationships between 
utterances . 

Defining the parameters of the study in terms o^ turn -taking or in 
tPrm<; of number of mov^?<^ may at fir«;t appear to be <^^'ppr Omenta 11 v Vl^a'^ 
procedure, le^^ ^ubfect to thp bias«*^ o^ tfip analyst or t>an^rribvr than 
con^ldpv^a^'on rhiink«; of ror>vpr*^^'ion HpfiMprl arrnrri iT\Q t'> mo ye flpvihl* 
criteria. M^o nio f horlo 1 og i 1 r•nr>^i^^^: of v^b'^'t'hoy tho > o 1 i on^ h i r 

QfijflipH r;^'* hp Mr^Hor f ooH whor» aitp <:tiidi'^d tp i <^ o 1 ;^ f- i nr» ov wh^'^f-hp* 

additional Hata mu<;t bp lookod a*" Cr^\^o\onr(y \n * ;^ 1 » , howPvP^ , nof- 
limited to rel ationshi p<; hPtwp'pr^ c;ii«-r<^^<: > ve turn^ sp^^aking. lonkina 
only at relationships between succpssivp utterancps, thpreforp, «ntaiU 
the risk of systematically excluding important relationships. 

A recent study resulted in the conclusion that five-year-old children 
provide grammatical Ij-fitting , "canonical" answers to less than half of 
the questions they are asked. (Dbre 1977) It is worthwhile to consider 
the possibility that differences between Dore's findings and those reported 
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here may be in part due to th? procedures used to select 5d.ata» The excerpts 
above ind'icate tha;t appropriate next-move responses other than canonical 
answers do not necessarily preclude a canonical answer. In fact, ma^^ 
non-reply response;^ support the claim that a canonical answer is expected. 
Empirical investigations are needed to determine whether younger children 
negotiate inquiry sequences in a manner similar to that described aboye. 
There is at present, however, no reason to assume that younger children 
would use a vastly different process.* It is possible, then, that while 
Dore's children respond with something other than a canonical response ^: 
much of the time, those responses are later foHowed^by canonical answers. 

The data under consideration alsx) constrain the means available for 
verifying the analysis and the assumptions on which it is based. The socTac^ 
reality of an analysis can be tested against perceptions of participants 
in the interaction. Participant interpretations of events are often 
revealed in talk subsequent to uttprances heing analyzed. Thus, in order 
to underst?^nd its pl^cp in ah intpra'-tio'^i . thp impact of an utterance on 
suhspqupn^ pvents must ronsiHov'^H ThP ^ttuHy of qups t ^ ov^^S ponse 
pxchangp<= in isolation, thprefor^, pyrlndp^ r p 1 a f i onsh i ps betwe^ri <:Mbsequ^'^^ 
talk and thp qupstion rpsponse exchanqp t-hat might yield ad<iitional insin^^^" 
into what children regard a<; appropriatp answers; moreovpr. the analysis 
of inquiry sequences presented above makes sense only when one invpsHqatPs 
relationships between non-c6ntiguous moves.** 



*The fact that Dore's children talk about the same sgt of considerations 
as second graders suggests that they may conduct inquiry sequences in a very 
similar way. • 

**One problem with Mischler's work is h'^s failure to consider relation- 
ships between 4noves that do not occur, .in succession. As a consequence, his 
analysis does not always pair up questions with utterances that could be 
reported to be' their answers. 
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Another issue -in the study of convei^sation is the analytical perspec- 
tive from which intei^^tion is to be studied. Students of interaction do 
*^not agree on what the relevant relationships in di'scourse consjst of nor 
^orr hpw t;hey are to be described. Many linguists approach conversation, 
in terms of gramma Jtical properties of utterances and consider situational 
factors ancillary to syntactic ones. Other^ students of discourse ar^' 
that the relevant axis for analysis is the move (Labov and Fanshel 1977,' 
Goffman 1976). Such an approach starts with an action and looks, at how • 
it relates to other actions. The means of accomplishing the action may or 
may not be studied in detail. Tj>e-^vestigation reported here begins from 
the premise th&t sequerces are to be examined in terms of what is done 
in a turn at speaking. It is also impoir^tant to study the formal devices 
used to realize ^ move in order to understand the various messages conv^y^ci.* 

Second graders are highly sensitive to prepositional content, as 
illustrated by thp fac^ t»>at ^hpir vprb?^' respon^^es avp clnqoly tipH 
to the literal rpadinq of thP qupstiori ArKw^i^^ ^ T Hrfir^p tfipm oM.' 

fovTTi i pvirier^t »n * hp '-hil'^^'^M*' uco f f- fWv^ n 1 I - e^U i vn ^'^^ 1 i y 

( T ha V<3 y P f nrv c>H tn pq»M" V or ^ 1 ' * V w^' n I' i * i rjii i f-y ) Ar» o^^tM ^ * 

to i t<: qvammati'^al rovm ov a npnra r>nn i r a 1 >p^pon'^o ho if': ^l^ovfW'^^p vp^'^'^T 
(Dore, p. IBO). Tn other words, it may bp inf^v py Ptprl aq a vpqupqf for 
information, but is also subj^rt to anothor intprprptation. Rpi tprat ion<; 
can exhibit such equivocality, as do some pxpre?^sions of dissatisfaction 
discussed above. While tlip uncertainty in such exchanges may pose a problem 



^Ethnographic study of the range of devices used to perform specifir 
moves will expand our understanding of the variety of messages conveypd 
each time one speaks. 
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for the analyst , 'eight-year-olds use it as a resource. In many conversations 
a response to an equivocal move can bQ interpreted as a response to either 
readiag of the eliciting move. The resulting ambiguity permits participants 
to save face and to proceed with the interaction without shaving to perfonti 
remediations . Should one in^rpretation of the utterance entail negative- 
consequences for the speaker, -a questioner can almost always retreat to the 
literal meaning ("I was only asking."). Responsibility* for any misinterpre- 
tation then rests with the respondent. The use of question forms to perform 
various moves other than requests for information can,,depend on their equivo- 
cality.* ' . 

Given the insights that have been gained from studies using the move 
as the unit of analysis, and the problems of explanations in terms of grammar 
alone,** exploration of the usefulness .and limitations of the move as a unit 
of analysisffor discourse i?; needed. Individual mov^^*; , howpvpv , must be 
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*See Driv<^v' (1077) fnr a mor^ exte^'^^^vo r| tc^^jqc; fori nf r\\rU uc;PS of 

qupc;t:ion?;. 

**The meanings of "wh^t" and "where*' in t-he two exchanges below arp 
said to overlap, according to th^ grdrnmatical ^^^alys's ffe*ed by Do*^e. 
If one look's at th^ ex- hedges in ter' s o- wH do ? , th? n ?ninns 0^ 

"whaf a»^d "wher^ ?^ro rM-firwf. m,^- < . * . ' ^1.? ' ".p^ > 

Q What's a muffet? 
A T hov e ' ^ ^ ^T^'^ ^ t 

Q Where's MY chair? 

A This is MY chair. (Oorp 1977. p. 15?) 

« 

The response tg> the first question may be seen to bp an instance of defi- 
nition by example. The second exchange illustrates the relationship between 
locatives and deixis. A definite location is indicated by the demonstrative 
in the response. Understanding how a move is accomplished demands a cata- 
loging of response forms that provide the information and an analysis of the 
ways in which they do so% One can -say that the two types of questions request 
different types of information. Definition by example may employ deisix, and 
deixis can indicate location when no other locative expression is used. Thus 
an analysis of grammar can tell much about how or why an utterance can function 
the way it does, but analysis of grammar alone does not capture the relation- 
' sh^p between reply and question. 
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unders food in terms of aOarger seqiie-ijpe, rather than in isbla-ted exchanges; 
rtioreover ,/the lexical, syntactic, and intonation devices selected to perform 
the move convey significant messages about how the move is to be inter,preted. 

The analysis presented above depends on the recognition of the use 
and Interpretation of 0 as a move in discourse. As the unmarked sign of 
acceptance occurring at a specified point ^n an interaction, 0 corresponds 
to what is commonly called *'tacit approval" in^everyday talk. It is important 
to distinguish 0 from the absence of an expected move. The notion of notable ' 
absence implies that something is^^heard to be missing from' a sequence. .That 
speakers hear it this way is evidenced by their efforts to elicit an absent 
move, by the need to remediate or justify such an absehce, and by conclu- 
sions to be drawn about .the rudeness of the replier or the ineffectiveness 
of the questioner if the absence is not justified. In contrast to a notable 
absence, 0 in the evaluation slot i<; unmarked, cooperative participation with 
a specific message. Thus, a notable ab^enr^ di ff^*<; from 0 with rpqard ^-n 
thp natiire of t^p '^onc lusior^<^ drawn r>r\r\ i f^ff^r* on ^Mhc;p^^iiPn f < onv<^» 
«;a1'ion. Whpn (fi i c v^^qhUMv w^f^d a priytiru'av di^rouv^;'^ riot-, thr 
ryit-pvior^ of r)of;:^blc> .ih'-pMro i c; rv>\- uc^'^ful f nj^ ^don^•^v^»^M U> : \\o\^c^ 

thp interr^ ^tahil i fy of ^ n\ ^tw^f c:lfv^ ^ - 7\\\'\7\\ (\ ^x^iw S: » -'-,..f>M. ^- 
rnn«; f i t!'ut-p«^ PVidPri'"^^ ^ ^lot parf of ^hn ^:prpiorwo. 

Thp data abovp aKo rpv^al a ror^ tya i f on thp u^p of ^ ari pv;^bi 
ation. 0 cannot immediately follow a nonaccpptinq evaluation; moreover, 
if acceptance is withheld, as, for example, when an insertion occurs after 
a reply, an answer is only negotiated if (a) a second reply is offered, 
(b) the original reply is. successfully defended, or (c) the questioner 
cancels the nonaccepting move by verbally accepting the original reply. 
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Thus; the questioner in (18) is" seen to be in accprd with the negative' 

assessment offered C2. When a replier fails to defend or explain a reply 

whi^ has not been approved as an answer,, the question remains unanswered. . 

Recognition of 0 as a discourse entry necessitates revising the 

definition of>eondi tional relevance to distinguish 0 from a notable absenceT 

Evidence as to whether participants regard an abfsence as notable carr^e 

found in their behavio^when no move is offered and in its interpretation. 

If 0 is not an available item with a specifiable meaning in the slot and 

no remediation is offered, the speaker responsible for the slot can be seen 

as uncooperative. 

Question-answer sequences have been cited as the canonical example 

of adjacency pairs. Because the notion of adjacency pairs reflects a 

commonsense account of what is going on, it may be particularly useful 

•for defining parameters of ronversational data to be examined in studying 

a conversational sequer^ce. The notion of ad jarency. pa ir^ describes, im 

I 

<;ense, tl^P corKf-itu^pt c;t;rnrfurp of inquii^v ^pmup'tp. Tt Ho'^«^ no' . 

hOV/PVeV , ror'V ^SP'^'^'^ * f'h*^ rr»*^M^i>rp 'V* \\\^\i<^^ \\ r-i\ \i^ ^> * * Mitip ! i h \vr)>l'' 

\ 

\ n '^onvpv sa ^ ion 

Ihp ronrppf of aHi;^rpruv r)?^iv<; ';ugap<;^s a «;plf ronf?^ifieH pv^ hAng*^ 
that ran hp rpooqnizpd upo»^ ppvfovrnan'o of thp qprortH pair pa^ f Hip 
notion has grown out of an analytiral approach roncernpd witf^ r pla t ion<;fiips 
between individual moves. It has been used primarily-^-i^^i th data in which 
speaker reactions are available to the analyst as he performs his task, 
an after-the-fact interpretation of events. The data above illustrate, 
however, that structural rel ationships in conversation are not always 
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apparent as 'a move is performed. Participants in conversation must re- 
exannVie the organization of moves after subsequent talk has taken place. 
The data above indicate' that the status of an offered reply for partici- 
pants can be determined only in light of a third slot in the sequence 
that is essential to the negotiation of an answer. The negotiated 
nature of conversational structure and the fluid criteria for acceptance 
or rejection of replies as answers explain the necessity of having a 
third slot in the sequence. .Th§ evaluation serves as more than mere 
acknowledgement of a reply; it provides the replier with information as. 
to how he himself is to perceive the fit of the^ reply into the conver- , , 
sation and what he is expected to do next. • Additional moves may be 
required f6 present and evaluate proposi tional content ^not offered in the 
original reply. 

While recoqnition of the relationships between successive utterances 
is essential to understanding what qryi?s on in conversation, the r^otion 
adjacency pairs i more appropr»atP fov Hpscvi^Mnq r?it<^qovips tasks 
;^ ccornp 1 i sfipH in ^ soquor^rp f^-^^' fo» Hpscvihino ^^^'^ ''>^t movp*^ whpv*^**^ 
M^osP nyo a r romp ^ ' s hP' ' The? rnr\tpvfiMM7PH shiHy of Pvrh;^MQO' 

r PSU 1 tS » »^ H i f r r V nn t v i av/ of t o 1 m t f o n r I > i p - w i * h J>i f hr o v f hnnq^^ ' 

studied . 

It should bp rtotpH that thp conversations citpd abovp ^ro not no^^hly 
childlike, nor are they framed as qppcial routines or play, as ''child talk 
often is. - For the most part the conversations occur in spontaneous, every 
day classroom transactions. There is,, therefore, reason to look for an 
underlying structure common to question- ini tiated interactions across the 
speech community. The data above will b/come more meaningful as they 
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are compared to adult conversations and to interactions involving very 
young children to determine hos age-related factors affect the structurir^g 
of conversation, and as the impact ofother situational, variqblesis 
examined. . 
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